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No. 116. 
TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 
New-Haven, ‘eb, 18, 1805. 
Cousin SAUNTER, 
YOU will doubtless stare wonderfully at this 
m4 address, and perhaps suspect some foul play on 
finding yourself cousin’d from this quarter of the 
? country, and in so unceremonious a manner; but 
though your surprise continue, your suspicions will 
d vanish on a candid reading of this my introduction. 
re, Until last evening I never saw a single number 
It; of the Port Folio. I live in the country, about 
| thirty miles from town; and there I always get old 
Mr. Green’s Connecticut Journal every Wednesday 
nd, evening, read it, advertisements and all, to wife and 


the girls, scolded politics with neighbour Whiffle 

till bed time, and thought I knew all about it— 
st, I make these remarks to remove any suspicions 
which might arise in your mind from the reflection 
that, seeing your name so conspicuous in capitals 
every week, I might have claimed consanguinity 
sooner. 

Yesterday, for the third time in my life, I came 
to town, to visit the family of my half sister, Mrs. 
Volubie. During the evening, the last week’s 
Folio was brought from the office into the parlor 
where the family were sitting : my sister’s eldest 
girl snatched it with great eagerness, and rae 
to pore very earnestly on the first page. After 
fey minutes, her mother requested her to rea 
; she accordingly drew a table and began :— 
“The American Lounger, by Samucl Saunter, 
I'sq.”"— Saunter,” exclaimed I, “ why sister Vo- 
luble, that’s one of my mother's sort of folks 1”? 
“No,” she replied, with a giggle of indifference, 
“no probability of Sek an world ’s fui! of Saun- 
ters,"— This reply silenced me effectually; and 
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wn. 
Miss Sophy went on to read a long letter from the 
moon ; whl Lich, it seems, one of your correspondents 
there, Who calls herself Beatrice, has lately handed to 
rom tem YOU. I didn’t at first know what it all eae i till 
sister told me that you had, for a long time, been 
she fi Writing Spectators in the Port Folio; and that you 
made so much fun about bare elbows, naked bosoms 
'n song, fg #2 No petticoats, that the girls were monstrously 
rong; vexed, and had several times threatened to get you 
ams tellm 'Ssed in a blanket.—Cousin Sophy at length ¢ offered 
the Paper tome. I read the Ictter from the Man 
there! in the Moon myself, and to tell you the truth, cou- 


sin, I didn’t like it at all. I fai:ly think (no dispa- 
agement to your own penetration) that this same 
eatrice isin error. What she means, I own I can’t 
tll: but I think I can convince you that she’s not 
'o be depended on. Her cully in the~moon, it 
ems, tells her that the strange stones that fell on 
‘ferent parts of our world from unknown regions 
above us, are fragments of Bonaparte’ s air castles 
™Ppray mind, cousin, how silly was if the materials 


of Bony’s castles were solid!—they may be hot, 
without doubt, but I should as soon think of build- 
ing a stone wall out of smoke, as to believe such a 
whim.—As for those bible-jobbers which Barruel 
tells so much about, they never got one inch above 
ground: and if they had, nohing in their structures 
was ever hard or heavy enough to staggerone. This 
story of Mr. Man-in the-Moon puts me in mind of 
a droll caper of neighbour Whiffle’s. This good 
man, besides being a great methodist and a great 
politician, is dolefully troubled with the vapours ; 
or as the doctor calls it, the hyp. One morning 
last week I called to see him, and found him sitting 
in his bed with a countenance pale as ashes, making 
ineffectual applications to stop a violent bleeding at 
the nose. “ Oh neighbour Gid!’ cried he, ina 
tone of affiight, “ I've seen a ghost!"—* A ghost!” 
I replied, “ I hope not—some dream I presume— 
you're out of health you know, and have been a 
little addle-headed over night.”—** Would to hea- 
ven it were so!” answered the peor man, “but no 
——Oh dear! he took me such a knock on my poor 
nose, that I’m afraid I shall bleed to death—Oh 
the ghost! the ghost !”—lIn fine, cousin Sam, I’m 
certain that this Beatrice, whether “ moon-struck” 
or not, has some whim in her noddle to your dis- 
advantage; and I sincerely hope you'll be on your 
guard. 

In my eagerness to tell you my suspicions of this 
old maid (for such I am sure sire Is) I had totally 
forgotten my introduction: now, however, I will 
tell you my claims to relationship. 

Soon after I had read the letter I have been tel- 
ling you of, brother Volubie came into the room. 
As he was originally from the Bay state, | asked 
him if the Mr. Saunter who wrote Spectators in the 
Port Folio, did not come from Boston way? he re- 
plied, yes ; and farther added, that he should believe 
you to be a relation of my mother’s, had he ever 
seen one of our blood with the sguzre tacked to his 
name. However, I determined to write to you at 
a venture: and if you’re one of the good old fash- 
ion’d Bay state folks, you won’t take it ill. 1 wish 
you would tell me what are the arms of your fami- 
lv; my mother was a notable family spirited dame, 
and preserved hers with great care. 

I want very much to write to you now and then. 
I can tell you many a fanny country story. Aaron’s 
been in college these three years, and will alter my 
letters if I blunder very much. Besides, 1 see so 
many strange sights here. in town, that I don't 
know what to t hink ; I shall be in town ofien alter 
this—and I dare not ask any questions for fear of 
being laughed at. Sister Voluble-and her girls 
have such an eternity of every thing to say about 
nothing, that, putting it all together, I promise you 
a smart letter once in four weeks. 





Your loving cousin until death, 
Gipron GapE. 


I was in such a hurry, that I forgot to tell you 
about my mother’s family arms: in the middle of 
a great fine picture were-three silver arm chairs ; 
on the top was an owl with spectacles on, and at 
the bottom some Latin—Dormientes vigilamus— 
Vigilantes somniamus—w hich I s’pose you can un- 
| derstand. 





BICGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 
(Continued. ] 

There is one fault of which it will not be easy te 
clear our author. It is said that he was vain; he 
was fed with praise, and, with regard to that diet, 
it may be truly affirmed, that 





increase of appetite doth grow 
By what it feeds on. 


In the circle of his admirers, his own works oc- 
cupied, naturally, a large share of conversation ; 
and he had not the will, nor perhaps the variciy of 
knowledge necessary to turn it on other topics. 
The same subject forms the prominent feature in 
his correspondencies.—Impartiality, perhaps, re- 
quires a biographer to notice the opinion of such a 
man as Johnson, delivered through the medium of 
Mr. Roswell’s memory, as follows, giving an ac- 
count of a conversation at Mr. Nairne’s, where Dr. 
Johnsen drew the char:cter of Richardson. “ [ 
only remember that he expressed a high value for 
his talents and virtues: But that his perpetual 
study was to ward off petty inconveniencies, and to 
procure petty pleasures; that his love of continual 
superiority was such, that he took care always to be 
surrounded by women, who listened to him im- 
plicit!y, and did not venture to contradict his opi- 
nions; and that his desire of distinction was sO 
great, that he used to give large vails to Speaker 
Onslow’s servants, that they might treat him with 
respect.’ 

It may be observed upon this, that the ladies he 
associated with were well able to appreciate his 
works. ‘They were both his critics and his models, 
and from their sprightly conversation, and the dis- 
quisitions on love and sentiment, which took Place, 
he gathered what was more to his purpose than 
graver topics would have produced. He was not 
writing a dictionary, like Jéinkon, or a history, like 
Gibbon, Ile was a novel writer; bis business was 
not only with the human heart, but with the female 
heart. 

No man sought criticism with more diligence, 
or received it with more candour, than Hichar ‘dson ; 
he asks it even from some who had little title to 
give it. The faultof his mind was, rather that he 
Was too much occupied with himself, than that he 
had too high an opinion of his talents: Praise, 
however, he certainly loved, and all that remains to 
be said on this head is, that when 4 man of genius 
is humane, benevolent, temperate, and pious, we 
may allow in him a little shade of vanity, as a tri- 
bute to human weakness. As to the vails, it wasa 
disgraceful circumstance, net to Richardson, but to 
the customs of our country, and to Mr. Onslow, if 
he could not make his servants pay respect to his 
guests without. it. But it were as candid to account 
fur Richardson’s giving more than others, from his 
known generosity as froin his desire of distinction. 


to advert to, the contemptuous manner in which 
Lady Wortly Montagu has mentioned our author, 
in terms as little suited to the decorum of her own 
rank and character, as to the merit and respectable 
situation in life of the person she speaks of. “Th 
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to him.” If the doors of the reat were never | 
opened to a genius whom every Englishman ought 
to have been proud of. if they were either tasteless 
of his merit, or so selfishly appreciated it as to be 
content to be entertained and instructed by his writ- 
ings in their closet, and to suffer the man to want 
that notice and regard which is the proper and de- 
served reward of distinguished telent.—-upon them 
ket the diswrace rest, and not upon Richardson. 
And, U believe it ig rue, thet in Englond genius 
and learning obtain less personal notice than in 
most other parts of Enrope. and that men are classed 
here more by similarity of fortune than by any other 
circumstance. Still, however, ihey do attract no- 
tice; and the reader must be amply convinced. by 
the list of Richardson’s triends and correspondents, 
that Lady Woriley’s assertions are as untrue as 
illiberal. It is strange that she. whose talents, not 
her rank, have transmitted her name to posterity, 
sould not have experienced a more kindiy fellow- 


feeling towards talent: but the public will judge | 


. 
which was most estimable, she whose conduct ba- 
nished her from those with whom her birth entitled 
her to associate, or he who. by his merit, raised 
himself above the class whence be drew his hum- 
ble origin. 

J omitted to mention. in its proper place, that 
Richardson had a pressing invitation from the Mo- 
ravians to goto Germany. He was written to, for 
that purpose, by the secretary of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, their head, and solely, it should seem, from 
their high opinion of the moval tendency of his 
writings. 

Richardson was, in person, below the middle 
stature, and inclined to corpulency; of a round, 
rather than oval, face, with a fair ruddy complex- 
itn. His features, says one, who speaks from re- 
collection, bore the stamp of good nature, and were 
characteristic of his placic and amiable ¢cisposition. 
He was slow in speech. and. to strangers at least, 
spoke with reserve and deiiberation; Lut, in his 
nmienners, was affable, courteous, ond engaging, and 
when surrounded with the sociel circle he loved to 
dvaw around him, bis eye sparkled with pleasure, 
and often expressed that particular spirit of arch- 
ness which we see in some of lis characters, and 
which gave, at times, a vivacity to his conversation, 
Bot expected from his eeneral taciturmity and quict 
manners. Tle has left us a charasteristic pertrait 
of himself in a letter to Lacy Bradsharch, written 
when he was in his sixticth year, before they had 
secn one another. She wis io nd him eut hy it 
(as she actually did.) as he walked in the Park. 
“Short. rather plump. about ve feet hve inches. 
fair vig, ope hand generally in his bosem, the other 
a cane in it, which he leans upon under the skirts 
of his coat, that it mav nmperceptibly serve him as 
2 support, when attacked by sudden tremors or 
dizziness, of alight brown complexion, teeth net 
vet failing him.” What fellows is very descriptive 
of the st upele in his character between Innate bash- 
fulness and a turn for ebservation. © Looking di- 
rectly foreright. as passengers would imagine, but 
observing all that stirs on either band of him, with- 
out moving his short neck; a recrular even pace, 
stealing away ground rather than seeming to rid it; 
a grey eve, too often overcloudrd by mistiness fiom 
the head, by chance Rvely, very lively if he “sees 
eny he Joves; if he appreaches a lady, his eye is 
never fixed first on her face, but on her feet, and 
rears it up by cegrees, seeming to set her down as 
so OY SO.” 

The health of Richardson was grievously affected 
br those dserders which pass under the denomina- 
tion of nervets. acd are the usual consequence of 
pad air, confine nent, sedentary employment, and 
the wear and tear of the mental faculties. It is 
astonishing how a man who had te raise his for- 
tune by the slow process of his own industry, to 
take cure of an extensive business, to educate his 
own family, and to be a father to muny of his rela- 
ficus, could find ume in the breaks and pauses of 
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his other avocations, for works so considerable in 
size as well as_in merit, “ ninetcen close printed 
volumes,” as he often mentions, when insisting 
upon it, in answer to the instances of his corres- 
pondents, that he would write more, that he had 
already written more than enough. Where there 
exists strong genius, the bent of the mind is impe- 
rious, and will be obeyed: but the body too often 
sinks under it. “ 1 had originally,” (says he) ‘a 
rood constitution; I hurt it by no intemperance , 
but that of application.” 

Richardson scarcely writes a letter without men- 
tioning those nervous or paralytic tremors, which 
indeed are very observable in those letters written 
with bis own hand, and which obliged him often 
to employ the hand of another. Yet his writing, 
to the last, was smal!, even, and very legible. 
Though a strong advocate for public worship, he 
had discontinued, for many years, going to church, 
on account, as he tells Lady B. of his not being 
able to bearacrowd. It is probable, however, that 
he also wanted the relaxation of a Sunday spent in 
the country. He took tar-water, then very much 
in vogue, and lived for seven years upon a vegetable 
diet; but his best remedy was probably his country 
house, and the amusement of Tunbridge, which 
he was accustomed to frequent in the season. He 
never could ride, being, as he declares, quite a 
cockney, but used a chamber horse, one of which 
he kept at each of his houses. His nervous mala- 
dies notwithstanding increased, and for years before 
his death he could not lift the quantity ef a small 
glass of wine to his mouth, though put inte a tum- 
bler, without assistance. He loved to complain, 
but who that suffers from disorders that affect the 
very springs of life and happiness, does not! Who 
does not wish for the friendly soothing of sympa- 
thy, under maladies from which more material re- 
lief is not to be expected? ‘Phat sympathy was 
feelingly expressed by Mrs. Chapene, in her Ode 
to Health, in the following apostrophe : 

Hast theu not left a Richardson unblest? 


lie woos thee still in vain, relentless maid. 
Tho’ skill’d in sweetest accents to persuade, 





And wake soft pity in the savage breast; 

liim Virtue loves, and brightest Fame is his: 
Smile thou too, Geddess, and complete his bliss. 

In the latter part of his life, he was rarely seen 
among his workmen, sometimes not twice ina year, 
and, even when he was in town, gave his directions 

y little notes. His principal workman was hard 
of hearing; and Richardson felt a nervous irritation, 
which made it not easy for him to bear any thing 
of hurry or personal altercation. 

His wiil shews the same equitable, friendly, and 
beneficent disposition, which was apparent in his 
iife ; lewacies to a tribe of relations, to whom, it 
appears, he had given little pensions during his life; 


be divided equally among his daughters; recom- 
mending, however, his daughter Anne to her mo- 
ther’s peculiar care, fiom the weak state of her 
health and spirits. Yet this object of his tender 
anxiety was the survivor of the whole family. She 
is said to have possessed “ an excellent and culti- 
vated understanding, true picty, sensibility, resigna- 
tion, and strength of mind.” 

His daughter Martha was married, in 1762, to 
Edward Bridgen, Esq. and Sarah to Mr. Crowther, 
surgeon, of Boswell-court. Mrs. Richardson sur- 
vived her husbanc twelve years. 


[ To be Continued.) 


ORIGINAL LETTERS FROM COWPER. 
[ Continued. | 
TO THE REF. WILLIAM UNWIN, 
Oct. 5, 1780. 





My dear Friend, 
Now for the sequel—You have anticipated 
one of my arguments in favour of a private educa- 
tion, therefore I need say but little about it. The 











folly of supposing, that the mother-tongue, in some 


one third of his fortune to his wife, and the rest to | 


respects the most difficult of all tongues, May he 
acquired without a teacher, is predominant jp all 
the public schools that I bave ever heard of. To 
pronounce it well, to speak and to write it With 
fluency and elegance, are no easy attainments ; ng 
one in fifty of those who pass through Westmingty 
and Eton, arrive at any remerkable proficiency in 
these accomplishments; and they that co, are mox 
indebted to their own study, and application for it 
than to any instruction received there. In general, 
there is nothing so pedantic as the stile of a school, 
boy, if he aims at any stile at all, and if he does 
not, he is of course inclegant, and perhaps ungram. 
matical. <A defect no doubt, in great measy 
owing to want of cultivation, for the same lad thy 
is often commended for his Latin, frequently woul 
deserve to be whipped for his English, if the fan} 
were not more his master’s than hisown. I knoy 
not where this evil is so likely to be prevented gg 
at home—supposing always, nevertheless, (which 
is the case ‘in your instance) that the boy’s parents, 
and their acquaintance, are persons of elegance anj 
taste themselves. For to converse with those who 
conyerse with propriety, and to be directed to such 
authors; as have refined and improved the language 
by their productions, are advantages which he 
cannot elsewhere enjoy in an equal degree. And 
though it requires some time to regulate the taste, 
and fix the judgment, and these effects must be 
gradually wrought even upon the best understand. 
ing, yet I suppose, much less time will be neces. 
sary for the purpose, than could at first be imagined, 
becanse the opportunities for improvement ar 
continual. 

A public education is often recommended as the 
most effectual remedy for that bashful, and avi. 
ward restraint, so epidemical among the youth of 
our ceuntry, But 1 verily believe, that, instead of 
being a cure, it is often the cause of it. For seven 
or eight years of bis life, the boy has hardly seen 
or conversed with a man, or a woman, except th 
maids at his boarding house. <A gentleman, ora 
lady, are consequently such novelties to him, that 
he is periectly at a loss to know what sort of bebs 
viour he should preserve before them. He plays 
with his buttons, or the stringss of his hat, he Liows 
his nose, and hanes down his head, is conscious of 
his own deficiency to a degree, that makes him 
quite unhappy, and trembles Jest any one should 
speak to him, because that would quite overwhelm 
him. Is not ali this miserable shyness the effect 
of his education? To me it appears to be so. If 
he saw good company every dey, he would never 
be terrified at the sight of it, and a room full of 
ladies and gentlemen, would alarm him no mor 
than the chairs they sit on. Such is the effect of 
custom. 

I need add nothing further on this subject, be 
cause I beticve litUe John is as likely to be exempted 
from this weakness *s most young gentlemen We 
shall meet with. He seems to have his father’s 
spirit in this respect. in whom I could never dis 
cern the least trace of bashfulness, though I have 
often heard him complain of it. Under your m- 
nagement, and the influence of your example, ! 
think he can hardly, fail to escape it. If he does 
he escapes that which has made many a man Ur 
comfortable for life; arid ruined not a few; by 
forcing them into mean and dishonorable compat); 
where only they could be free and cheerful. 

Connections formed at school, are said to be last 
ing, and often beneficial. There are two or tliret 
stories of this kind upon record, which would nd 
be so constantly cited as they are, whenever ths 
subject happens to be mentioned, if the chronic 
that preserves their remembrance, had many besi( 


to boust of. For my own part, I found such frient 


ships, though warm enough in their commenc 
ment, surprisingly liab’e to extinction: and of seve! 
or eight, whom | had selected for intimates, out ® 
about three hundred, in ten years time not one ™ 
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is, an attachment of one boy to another, that 
jooks very like friendship, and while they are in 
- -ymstances that enable them mutually to oblige, 
pe to assist each other, promises well, and bids 
” tobe lasting. But they are no sooner separated 
rst each other, by entering into the world at large, 
— other connections, and new employments, in 
which they no longer share together, efface the re- 
membrance of what passed in earlier days, and they 
become strangers to each other forever. Add to 
this, that the man frequently differs so much from 
the boy, his principles, manners, temper, and con- 
duct, undergo SO. great an alteration, that we no 
longer recognize in him ourold play fellow, but find 
him utterly unworthy, and uafit for the place he 
once held in our affections. _ 

To close this article, as I did the last, by apply- 
ing myself immediately to the present concern— 
fittle John is happily placed above all occasion for 
dependance on all such precarious hopes, and need 
not be sent to school in quest of some great men 
‘a ciabryo, Who may possibly make his fortune. 

Yours, my dear friend, 
Ww.c. 


70 MRS. NEWTON. 
Oct. 5, 17890. 

Dear Madam, 

When a lady speaks, it is not civil to make 
her wait for an answer—lI received your Letter 
within this hour, and foreseeing that the garden 
will engross much of my time for some days to 
come, have seized the present opportunity to ac- 
knowledge it. I congratulate you on Mr. New- 
ton’s safe arrival at Ramsgate, making no doubt 
but that he reached that place without difficulty or 
danger, the road thither from Canterbury, being so 
ood as to afford recom for neither. He has nowa 
view of the element with which he was once so fa- 
miliar, but which I think he has not seen for many 
yearss The sight of his old acquaintance will re- 
vive in his mind, a pleasing recolicction of past de- 
liverances, and when he looks at him from the beach, 
he may say, “* You have formerly given me trouble 
enough, but I have cast anchor now where your 
billows can neverreach me.” It is happy for him 
that he can say so- 

Mrs. Unwin returns you many thanks for your 
anxiety on her account. Her health is considerably 
mended upon the whole, so as to aflord us a hope 
that it will be established. 

Our love attends you. 


Yours, dear Madam, W.C. 


70 YHE REV. WILLIAM UNIVIN, 
Nov. 9, 1780. 


I wrote the following last summer. The tragi- 
cal occasion of it really happened at the next house 
loours. Tam glad when I can find a subject to 
work upon; a lapidary I suppose accounts it a Ja- 
borious part of his business to rub away the rough- 
Ness Of the stone; but it is my amusement, and if 
after al the polishing I can give it, it discovers 
some little lustre, I think myself well rewarded for 
my pains.* 

I shall charge you a half-penny a piece for every 
copy I send you, the short as well as the long. 
This is a sort of after-clap you little expected, but 
Icannot possibly afford them at a cheaper rate. 
If this method of raising money had occurred to 
me sooner, I should have made the bargain sooner; 
butam glad I have hit upon it atlast. It will bea 
considerable encouragement to my muse, and act 
a a powerful stimulus to my industry. If the 
American war should last much longer, I may be 
obliged to ratse my price, but this I shali not do 
Without a real occasion for it—it depends much 
upen Lord North’s conduct in the article of sup- 
plies—if he imposes an additional tax on any thing 


-—. 





“Verses en 2 Goldnck, starved to death in bia cage. 
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that I deal in, the necessity of the measure, on my | recommends rest, and again I become fit fornothing. 


part, will be so apparent, that I dare say you will not 
dispute it. 
Ww.C, 
"oO THE REV. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
Dec. 1780. 
My dear Friend, 

Poetical reports of law-cases are not very com- 
mon, yet it seems to me desirable that they should 
be so. Many advantages would accrue from such 
ameasure. They would in the first place, be more 
commodiously deposited in the memory, just as 
linen, grocery, or other such matters, when neatly 
packed, are known to occupy less room, and to lie 
more conveniently in any trunk, chest, or box, to 
which they may be committed. In the next place, 
being divested of that infinite circumlocution, and 
the endless embarrassment in which they ave in- 
volved by it, they would become surprisingly intel- 
ligible, in comparison with their present obscurity. 
And lastly, they would, by this means, be rendered 
susceptible of musical embellishment, and, instead 
of being quoted in the country, with that dull mo- 
notony, which is so wearisome to by-standers, and 
frequently lulls even the judges themselves to sleep, 
rmaight be rehearsed in recitation ; which would have 
an admirable effect, in keeping the attention fixed 
and lively, and could not fail to disperse that heavy 
atmosphere of sadness and gravity, which hangs 
over the jurisprudence of our country. I remem- 
ber many years ago, being informed by a relation 
of mine, who in his youth had applied himself to 
the study of the law, that one of his feliow students, 
a gentleman of sprightly patts, and very respectable 
talents of the poetical kind, did actually engege in 
the prosecution of such a design; for reasons | 
suppose, somewhat similar to. if not the same with 
those I have now suggested. He began with 
Coke’s Institutes; a book so rugged in its style, 
that an attempt to polish it seemed an Herculean 
labour, and not less arduous and dificult, than it 
would be to give the smoothness of a rabbit's fur 
to the prickly back of a hedze-hog. But he suc- 
ceeded to admiration, as you will perceive by the 
following specimen, which is all that my said reli- 
tion could recollect of the performance. 

Tenant im fee 
Simple, is he, 
And need neither quake nor quiver, 
Who hath his lands 
Free from demands, 
To him, and his heirs forever. 


You have an ear for music, and a taste for verse, 
which saves me the trouble of pointing out, wite a 
critical nicety, the advantages of such aversion. | 
proceeded, therefore, to what | first intended, and 
to transcribe the record of an adjudged case, thus 
managed, to which indeed, what 1 promised was 
intended merely as an introduction.* 

W.C. 


YO THE REV, WILLIAM UNWIN. 
. April 2, 1781. 
My dear friend, fine weather and a variety of 
extra-oranecus occupations, (search Jehnson's dic- 
tionary for that word, and if not found there, insert 
it—for it saves a deal of circumlocution, and is very 
lawfully compounded) make it dificult (excuse the 
length of a parenthesis, which I did not foresee 
the length of, when Ibeyan it, and which may per- 
haps alittle perplex the sense of what i am writing, 
though, as I seldom deal in that figure of Speech, 
{ have the less need to make an apology for doing 
it at present) make it difficult (I'say) for me to find 
opportunities for writing. My morning is en:ros- 
sed by the garden; and in the afternoon, “till I have 
drunk tea, Iam fit for nothing. At five o’clock 
we walk; and when the-walk is over, lassiftde 





* This Letter coucluded with the pogtical Law-ease 
ef Nose Plaiutil—Eyes Defendants. . : 
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| YOU aby uneasiness at all. 
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The current. hour, therefore, which (I need not 
tell you) is comprised in the interval between four 
and five, is devoted to your service, as the only one 
in the twenty-four which is not otherwise engaged. 

I do not wonder that you have felt a great deal 
upon the occasion. you niention in your last, espe- 
cially on account of the asperity you have met with, 
in the behaviour of your friends Reflect however, 
that as itis natural to you to have very fine feelings, 
it is equally natural to some other tempers, to leave 
those feelings entirely out of the question, and to 
speak to you, and to act towards you, just as they 
do towards the rest of mankind, without tle least 
attention to the mritability of your system. Men 
of a rough, and unsparing address, skould take 
great care that they be always in the right, the 
justness, and propricty of their sentiments and cen- 
sures, being the oly tolerable apology, that can be 
made for such a conduct, especiaily in a country, 
where civility of behaviour is incuicated even frona 
the cradle. But in the imstunce now under cur 
contemplation, 1 thiuk you a sufferer under the 
weight of an animadversion not founded in truth, 
and which, consequently, you did not deserve. I 
account him faithful iu the pulpit, who dissembles 
nothing, that he belives, for fear of giving offence. 
To accommodate a discourse to the judgment, and 
opinion of others, for the sake of pleasing them, 
though by doing so we are obliged to depart wideiv 
from our own, is to be unfaithful to ourselves at 
least, and cannot be accounted fidelity to him, whom 
we profess to serve. But there are few men, whe 
do not stand in need of the exercise of charity, and 
forbearance; and the gentleman in question, has 
afforded you an ample opportunity in this respect, 
to shew, how readily, theugh differing in your views, 
you can practise al}, that he could possibly expect 
from yeu, if your persuasion corresponded exactly 
with his own. 

With respect to Afonsteur le Cure, 1 think you 
not quite excusable for suficring such a man to give 
‘The grossness. and it. 
justice of his demand, ought to be its own antidote. 
lf a robber shouid miscall you a pitiful fellow for 
not carrying a purse full of gold about you, wouid 
his brutality give you any concern? I suppose 
not, Why then bave you been distrest in the 


| present instance? 


Yours, W.C, 
[ Tu le continued] 
ChiiiCiISM, 
{From the Edinburgh Review.] 
An Essay on Abstinence from Animal Food, asa Mcratf 
jury. By joseph Ritson. 

In the toilsome and unvaried round of ephemeral 
productions which we are cons‘antly obliged to run, 
in order to discover whut works ure worthy of a 
place in our catalogue. it does net frequently hap- 
pen that we expericuce so great a vatiely of feel- 
ings from the cursory perusal of the commen tracts 
which load the press, as we have been subjected to by 
the anthor ol the essuy now beforeus. Dispust, pity, 
contempt, laughter, deiestation, have been aiterpate- 
ly excited by the perusal of this most extraordinary 
performance. As the autlor of it has formerly dis- 
tinguished bimseif by his industry in the useful and 
often interesting path of the antiquery, and es the 
subject of these pages is extremeiy curious, ina 
merely speculative point of view, we thiuk proper 
to treat our reader's with a glimpse of the present 
publication, and to relieve ourselves, by sharing 
with them the various cmotions which it has raised 


| in our minds, 


The object of this treatise is to prove the iniquity 
of using animal food. The expediency of a veges 
tuble ciet, as conducive to health of mind and body, 
Is only touched ‘upen in a few pages, apparently 
introduced as un episode to the werk itself. which 
bas for its sublect. prop thy speaking oniy the cis 
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Had the author treated his subject in a’pleasing and 
consistent manner—had he comprehended in his 
plan the various singular inquiries to which the 
general enunciation of the title evidently leads, we 
should with pleasure have followed him into a very 
curious and interesting field of discussion, a field 
in which the greatest talents of antiquity were once 
exerted to enlighten and improve mankind, although 
the more important topics of modern science have 
for some ages buried all such inquiries in the libra- 
ries of the classical scholar. But the very narrow 
view which he takes of this great question, confines 
our speculations to an uninteresting branch of the 
subject. ‘Phe point at issue is, Whether the ties 
of moral duty enjoin a strict abstinence from ani- 
mal food, and whether the use of animal food does 
not lead to still more flagrant crimes? 

The author, in his first chapter, appears to follow 
the example of some ancient writers, and for the 
sake of generalization, to begin with a dissertation 
wholly devoid of any particular connexion with the 
subject of the work. The title of the chapter is, 
‘ Of Man.’ If this dissertation has any object, it 
is to retail all the whimsies of Lord Monboddo, and 
his small circle of adherents, in mean and vulgar 
language. The conclusions tacked to the end of 
this rhapsody, we-cannot say deduced from it, are, 
that man is of the same species with the lower ani- 
mals; that almost all living creatures subsist by 
devouring each other; that man, who boasts of his 
preeminence, is a prey to millions of beasts, while 
he only makes use of a few. ‘Then, as if this stuff 
were not sufficiently disgusting, we are desircd to 
believe, that there is * neither intention nor bene- 
volence in nature ;’ and that if the present order of 
things is to continue, it were better such ¢ diabolical 
monsters’ as all animals now are, should cease to 
exist. P. 39 & 40. 

As the first chapter concludes with a positive de- 
nial, that justice, mercy, and benevolence are natu- 
ral, and an impudent avowal of contempt for the 
order of nature, we are not a little surprised to find 
that the first areument awainst the use of animal 
food, is drawn from an attempt to prove that it is 
* not natural to man.’ ‘Vhisis the tre, and we find 
(for it does not necessarily follow) that this is atso 
the sudject of the second chapter. 

The author next proceeds to shew that animal 
food is not necessary to the purpose of streneth or 
corpulency. And the three fullowing chapters, oc- 
cupying abaye seventy pages, are employed in ar- 
guing that cruclty and ferocity. the use of human 
sacrifices, and the devouring of human flesh. are 
the natural consequences of eating animal food! 
After the specimen which we have given of the 
excess and incongruity of this author's opimiens, 
we believe our readers wiil readily excuse us for 
dropping our analysis, and proceeding to afer a 
very few general remarks upon the literary and 
moral turpitude which marks almost every page of 
the nauseous and contemptible thing that we are at 
present forced to keep beiore us. 

Were we inclined to undertake the discussion 
which forms the subject of this author’s book, we 
should only have to consider abstinence from ani- 
mal food in its relation to duty. Vhe question of 
expediency is altogether foreign to his views. 
Now, admitting all bis impious sarcasins and para- 
Coxes upon the order of nature, it seems very ma- 
nifest that no vetter defence of animal food, as a 
matter of moral cansideration, can possibly be of- 
fered, than this one simple proposition—the use of 
it is prescribed by necessity—is a part of that order 
of nature whicl such persons as this writer may 
scaff at, but must obey. The wasting of animal 
life is not a matter of choice. Every drop of water 
that quenches our thirst, or layes our bodies, con- 
tains innumerable insects, wha are sacrificed to our 
necessities or comforts; each simple that forms a 
part of the most humane and scrupulous Pythago- 
-an or Brahmin’s vegetable fare, conveys to a cruel 
and inevitable destruction theusands ef the most 
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beautiful and harmless of created beings. The 
ground on which we press to succour a wounded 
animal, or to adore the God of tender mercy, is by 
those actions necessarily turned intoa scene of tor- 
ture and carnage. From the first to the last gasp 
of our lives, we never inhale the air of heaven, 
without butchering myriads of sentimental and 
innocent creatures. 

Placed as we are, then, by our destiny, in a 
situation that renders murder the action which, of 
all others, we most constantly perform, can we deem 
it unnatural or criminal, if, in order to pursue the 
gratification of our instinctive appetites, we swell, 
by an imperceptible voluntary addition, the cata- 
logue of necessary enormities? Can we upbraid 
ourselves for supporting our lives by the death of a 
few animals, many of whom are themselves car- 
nivorous, when the infant who has lived for a single 
day, has killed an infinitely greater number of harm- 
less beings, than the longest life would suffice to 
murder by design? Or, if we sacrifice either our 
lives or our comforts, by scrupulously denying our- 
selves the use of animals, can we derive much con- 
solation from considering, that we spare a few scores 
of beings, when we involuntarily, but knowingly, 
are every moment massacring More than the lony- 
est lifetime would suffice to e;umerate! 

But the inconsistency necessary to the tenets 
supported by the work now before us, is rendered 
still more apparent by the voluntary conduct of 
those who are frantic enough to adopt such doc- 
trines. These men, with all their detastation of 
cruelty towards animals, are in practice lamentably 
incongruous and motiey. They are not content 
with that measure of iniquity and inhumanity which 
they cannot avoid; they wilfully imcrease the cutu- 
loxue of their tormentings and massacres. 

Vhe author of this performance tells us, with a 
ridiculous pomposity, that for abeve thirty years, 
—‘ he has ever since, to the reviseal of tiils sheet, 
firmly adhered to a miik and vegetable diet, have- 
ing, at least, never tasteéd, durcing the whole course 
of those thirty years, a morsel of flesh, fish, or fowl, 
or any thing, to his knowlege, prepare’d in or with 
| those suubstanceés, or any extract thereof, unless, on 
one occasion, when tempted, by wet, cold and hun- 
rer, in the south ef Scotland, he venture’d to cat a 
lew potatos, dress'd under the roast; nothing, less 
repugnant to his fe-lings, being to be liad; or ex- 
cept by ignorance er imposition ; unless, it may be, 
la cating eees which, however, deprives bo animal 
of life, though jt may prevent some from comeing 
into the world to be murdere’d and deveure’d by 
others.” P. 20!-202. 


And again, (p- 196,) he says, 


‘ The compileér of the present book, like Pytha- 
goras and John Williamson,* abstains from anna! 
food.’ 

But how lamentably is this very passage with 
itself} Is not the consumption of milk the starv- 
ing of calves? and is not the devouring of egys, 
the causing of acute misery to a tender mother, and 
the procuring of abortions? Besides, admitting all 
these acts to be consistent with justice and huma- 
nity, how wretchedly short dees such conduct fall 
of that purity which is easily attainable, and which 
is plainly prescrived by the same principles or fcel- 
ings! We are charitable enough to suspect that 
this author’s obedience to the common instinct of 
cleanliness, leads him occasionally to attempt the 
expulsian of those intruders which frequently in- 
vade the neglected regions of the human body. 
What a world of animal life and happiness must 
he not destroy by every such endeavour, however 
feelingly it may be performed, and with however 
little success it may-be attended! Or, if he carries 
his theory so far as to foster and cherish all the in- 





¥ 


* This personage is thus named in the text: * John 
Williamson, alias Pythagoras, alias Bramin, alia Hole- 
{" ebm.” &¢ lid, | 











habitants of his surface, cozs he never cover hi, 


animated system with the spoils of the innoceny 
sheep’ Are his lucubrations themselves, his dige. 
ribes against the murder of animals, free from simj. 
lar charges? ‘The liquid in which they flow derjyeg 
its properties from the destruction of a harmleg 
insect, the quiet inhabitant of the spreading oak; 
the tribe which performs the operation, is tory 
bleeding from the plumes of the bird which sayeq 
the capital of Rome; the oil which is wasted to 
illuminate the midnight process, is a damning proof 
of the long-protracted torments and inhuman byt. 
chery of the great leviathan, the lord of the deep, 
{ To be Continued.) 
se 


ON AN EXTRAVAGANT ATTACHMENT TQ 
LETTERS. 
[From a British Essayist. ] 





Whoever labours under the' mania of excessive 
study will, I think, find effectual eure in reading 
Tissot on the diseases incident to literary persons, 
Tissot however appears fo me, to have exegger 
ated his descriptions, so as to render them truly 
terrifying, and sufficient to deter most men from 
the common and moderate employments cf a lite. 
rary life. I mention it only as my opinion, that he 
has exaggerated his descriptions ; end I think so, 
because I have known many persons devoted to 
letters, who enjoyed remarkably good health, and 
were instances of singular longevity. 
bly had sense enough to take precautions against 
the effects of great application, and to relieve their 
labours by air and exercise. But Tissot’s book 
may yet be very useft.], as it cannot but deter the 
rational student fiom excessive application: the 
eviis of which he enumerates so copiously, ‘and 
paints so formidsbly, thut a man who duly regards 
his happiness might fall into a é7é4cphcbia from 
reading it, and fly from a Worary with as much hor 
ror as a mad cog from a pond. 

A moderate application is sufficient for the at- 
tainment of all necessary and useful knowledge, 
and the ¢@Xcessive attachment which some men 
display, is chicty in tiling pursults. Net setistied 
with the great and essential chicets which answer 
every purpose of real utility, they pursue thcir in 
quiries Imo matters ef mere curiosity, with no 
oilier Intention, however they may plausibly dis 
enise it; than their own amusement. But time, 


health, and life, cre too precious to be sacrificed to 


the pleasure of gratifving mere curiosity. 

No man comes into the world withont many 
obligations of the moral and socia! kind. No man 
can, consistently with his duty, suiicr himself to be 
engrossed by contemplation. Some sort of so- 
cial activily Is necessary in the most retired scenes, 
and in professions and modes of life, the most dis- 
tant from commercial or political employment. 

Few stand so insulated, as net to be connected 
with others by friendship or kindred; besides the 
general coniexion with all men, which arises, from 
a participation of the same nature. But how can 
he, who is immurcd in his closet, or abstracted by 
perpetual absence from the busy scene before him, 
attend to the claims, which others may justly make, 
on his active beneficence?) He will feel as little 
inclination as ability to serve them. Every call 
upon his exertions, in their favour, will be consi- 
dered as an importunate interruption, to be checked 
by a morose reprimand, rather than listened to with 
humane condescension. He may, indeed, labour 
in the recesses of his study; but as his labour ter- 
minates in his pvivate gratification, as it produces 
no external fruits, as it prevents him from taking 
an active part in society, it isa labour which entitles 
him te no esteem. He is, in truth, te be num 
bered among the most selfish of mankind, as he 
sacrifices all his social duties to the pursuit of his 
own solitary pleasure, 

Prudence has taken care that such conduct 
should bring upen itself its own punishment. Fot 


this gloomy, Tecluse, selfish mode of living nersl 
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fails to produce dejection of spirits, and the loss.of 
that health and vigour which are necessary to 
sweeten all enjoyments. Languid, enervated, and 
feeble, the student who follows his pursuit with un- 
easonable and excessive ardour, exhibits, when he 
comes from the shade of his retirement, into the 
sunshine of active life, a phantom, pallid as a ghost, 
and silent as a statue, and excites, in some, horror, 
and in others, ridicule. 

That golden mean, therefore, so celebrated by 
all the sages of the world, in the active world, must 
be observed, with no less reverence, In the contem- 

lative. For man being a compound of mind and 
body, departs no less from nature and wisdom, 
when he devotes himself wholly to the mind, than 
when he attaches himself exclusively to the body. 
Till we shall have shuffled off this mortal coil, we 
must pay a great attenuuon to our animal nature, 
in order to preserve the energy of the intellectual, 
in its due vigour. 

There is a passage at the close of Plutarch’s 
Rules for the Preservation of Health, which I beg 
leave to recommend to the attention of the reader, 
in the following free translation. 

« Men of letters,” says he, “ must beware of 
that anxious covetousness, and niggardly attention 
to matters of study and literature, which leeds them 
to neglect the condition of their bodies, which they 
spare not, even when ready to sink under fatigue ; 
compelling the mortal part to vie in exertion, with 
the immortal, the earthly body, with the spirit 
which is heavenly. 

«“ The ox said to the camel, who refused to ease 
him a little of his burden, as they were travelling 
together, Thou wilt not help me now to bear some- 
thing of my load; but very soen shalt thou be forced 
to carry all that [ carry, and me besides ; and so 
it happened, when the ox shortly after died under 
the pressure of his burden. 

“« Just soit happens to that mind, which will 
not allow the becty, its fellow-labourer, rest and re- 
pose; for presently comes a fever, a headach, a 
dizzinc Ss at Lrain, v ith a dinine ss of sight, and then 
she is obliged to give up her books, he discourses, 
her disputations, and t sympathize with her com- 
panion, in all t 

“ Wisely, 1 
exercise the bosdy 


without the body; 


r 


be Jaaenor of disease. 
' 
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but to let them draw together 
equally, like horses harnessed together ia a car- 
rage, paying perpetual attention to the body’s wel- 
fare, When its Vigour is liecessary to support the 
exertions of the min’, and thus pireducing that fine 
and lovely state of health, which prevents the body 
- 
the mind to the bedy, cither in action or contem- 
pletion.” 
| 4 
LAW INTELLIGENCE, 
COURT OF RING’S BENCH. 
Joun Vivian, Esq. v. WM. NEALE, 

_ The Plaintiff was riding, attended by his servant, 
from his house in Lincoln’s Inn Vields, to the Ex- 
use ONice, in Broad-street. The master had 
passed onward up the new street called Sktnner- 
sircet, rising from Hoelborn-bridge, while the ser- 
vant was attempting to disengage himself from a 
throng of carriages at the end of Fleet-market. 
lhe cart of the Defendant suddenly turned round, 
the shaft entered the thigh of the scrvant’s horse, 
and in this dreadft} situation the animal was carricd 


several yards before he could extricate himself by | 


Plunging. In the effort the rider was thrown. The 
horse was conveyed to aneighbouring stable, where 
he was attended by a-veterinary surgeon. For four- 
teen days he could not lie down, and in endeavour- 
‘ig to obtain some repese on the fifteenth he broke 
the thigh and died. 

Messrs, Erskine, Wood, and Maryatt disclosed 
the fucts of the case, and said that it was wholly 
wing to une fault of the carman of the Defendant 
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herefore, did Plato advise us not to, 
vitiout the soul, nor the soul 





lem becoming an impediment to the mind, or | 
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that the accident happened; they proved the horse 
to have cost the owner 46 guineas, and for this 
amount the action was brought. 

Messrs. Garrow and Espinasse, for the Defen- 
dant, stated, that the servant of the Plaintiff was 
on the wrong side of the way; that every country 
bumpkin who came to town with a load of hay, 
knew so much of the Jaw, that if he went on the 
improper side and his cart were crushed to pieces, 
or his horses to death, he or his master must sub- 
mit to the consequences: these familiar lines will 
be recollected— 


*« The rule of the road is a paradox quite; 
In driving your carriage along, 

If you turn to the left, you are sure to go right, 
But if you go right, you go wrong.” 


Lord ELtenporoven.—** The question for your 
consideration is, if the damage which has happened 
was the result of mere accident, or the fault of the 
Plaitiff’s or of the Defendant’s servant ; and this 
will depend upon the credit due to the witnesses 
on the situation and subsequent movement of the 
cait. Verdict for the Defendant. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, on the 24th of March, in Queen Anne 
County, Maryland, in the forty-fifth year of his 
age, Mr. Henry Prarce, eldest son of Henry 
Ward Pearce Esquire. 

— 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor having, at length, obtained such aid 
from various sources, as to saiction a promise of 
exhibiting original sketches in our Poetical gallery, 
has the pleasure to add, that he has sufficient reason 
to hope Originality will, henceforth, so far charac- 
terize this Journal, that by fur the greater propor- 
tion of its materials shall be mew. Most fortunate 
will he esteem himsclf, if by the Learning and Ge- 
nius of others, or any Industry of his own, he can 
add to the charm of noveliy the more durable grace 
of Beauty and usefulness. Of his own power to 
invent, or toarrange * the shadowy tribes of mind,” 
he is unaffectedly difident; but to neglect praising 
with emphasis a great majority of the productions, 
with which he is favoured, by the ingenuity of his 
correspondents, would be an act of the most igno- 
miiniows myjustice. In the spirit of that frankness, 
which is an integral part of his character, and in 
the words of Sir Ricnanp STeELK, the Lditor 
vould * ery against that candour, which an honest 
man chould always carry abcut him, if he did not 
own that the most effreved fiueces in this paper 
were written by offers, and those by Ainse/Z, which 
have been most eaceftted against.” 

The ie irned Lawyer, who bas favoured us with | 
a masterly sketch of eminent “ legal characters,” in 
the spirit of the diffusive style of Cicero, and whose 
production is pecudarly interesting to the Editor, 
because it is tinted with the rich colours of antiqui- 
ty, may rest assured that the secrecy required shal] 
be inviolable. Among the earliest lessons acquired 
by the Editor, that of keeping a secret is always re- 
membered and regarded. <A breach of contidence 
towards an ingenious and modest writer who wishes 
to elude the keener gaze of the public, is so injuri- 
ous to sensibility, and so blighting to exertion, that, 
the Editor whiie he arranges his anonymous cor- | 
respandence, constantly thinks of Harpocrates, the 
Egyptian god of Silence, whose eye betrayed no 
opinion, and whose finger was always on his mouth. | 

The accurate Author of ‘a Brief Sketch of the 
Origin and Present State of the City of Philadel- 





|do honour to himself, by a publication of his 
opinions. , 

Much inquiry has been made, respecting the 
late Mr. Marriott, the author of several ingenious 
pieces, chiefly of a moral or pensive cast, which 
have occasionally appeared under the head of Origi- 
nal Poetry. He was of the Society of Friends, an 
Englishman, virtuous, amiable, and well informed, 
who died at a very early age, not without leaving a 
Memorial of his Talents. A small volume of Po- 
ems, honourable to his head and heart, were printed 
for a few friends, in the course of the past year. It 
has been sent tothe Editor by “ HARLEY,” a well 
known correspondent, who is not only a lover of 
Virtue and the Muse, but a cherisher of their 
votaries. 

“ Rowland” is silent, to our sorrow. His epi- 
grams used to divert our chagrin, and contributed, 
we are confident, to “ the general stock of harmless 
pleasure.”’ 

* Pedro,” we fear, has gone to visit some of his 
relations in Spain. If he be still in America, and 
will transmit more of his essays, he shall, in the 
language of the newspapers, hear of something to 
his advantage. 

“ The Rural Wanderer” is as desultory in his 
application to the business of Essay writing, asa 
section of his title might warrant us to infer. We 
can make a candid allowance for his want of punc- 
tuality in keeping an assignation with the Muse, 
and yet to dim she is neither cold nor coy. 

* B,” who dates from Baltimore, is requested to 
renew his correspondence. We are very often fa- 
voured witii literary speculations from the State of 
Maryland, and many of our most valuable materials 
we now frequentiy receive from the South, 

C. H. D. is a writer eminently pleasing to us, 
on a double account; for his partiality to an * ele- 
gant scholar of Great Britain, and for the intrinsic 
merit of those productions, with which he has ho- 
noured us. . 

** Caleb,” who sent us an elegant translation of a 
Spanish Poem, published in Vol. iv, No. 37, is re- 
quested to proceed. Translations, executed with 
freedom and spirit from any of the classical tongues, 
are always interesting to the Editor. Versions 
from the French, Spanish, and Italian, are in par- 
cular request. 

ea 
MiSCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

Simplicity in writing, is a quality of no small 
difficulty to attain; and those works, which appear, 
of all others, the most familiar and easy, have ofien- 
times cost the writer infinite labour and pains. ‘It 
is strange, savs My Lord Shaftsbury, to see how 
differently the vanity of mankind runs, in different 
times and sgasons. It is at present, the boast of 
almost every enterprizer in the Muse’s art, that by 
his Genius alone, and a natural rapidity of skill and 
thought, he is able to carry all before him; that he 
plays with his business, does things in passing, at a 
venture, and in the quickest period of Time. In 
the days of ATTIC ELEGANCE, as works were ther 
truly of another form and turn, so workmen were 
of another humour, and had their vanity of a quite 
contrary kind. ‘They became rather affected in 
endeavouring to ciscover the pains they had taken 
to be correct. ‘hey were glad to insinuate how 
laboriously and with what expense of time, they 


fection, 


Johnson's affection for Topham Beauclerk was 








phia,” a valuable Statistical article, published in 
our last Miscellany, is very respectfully solicited to 
impart, occasionally, the result of those reflections, 
suggested by a wide survey of life. We know that, 
with a spirit of liberal curiosity and with an eye of 
penetration, he has seen the mores Lominum multe 


i rum et urbes, Let him then benefit others, and | 


so great, that when Beauclerk was labouring under 
that severe illness, which at last eccasioned his 
death; Johnson said, with a voice fankering with 
emotion, ‘ Sir, ] would walk to the extent of the 
diameter of the earth to save Beauclerk. , 

[ Baswelf, 
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£ Mr. Moore. 
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had brought the smallest work of theirs to its per-. 
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The following sublime poem, which has never | Or, if one idle minute you disdain, The following poem is not to be found in ay 
; }4 is’ , ; . *.* . * . 
before appeared in an ephemeral form, is the pro- On me be exercis’d your mending art; edition of Prior’s works, but it is ascribed to hin 
duction of Sir Wa. Jones. Yes, lovely maid, to ease me of my pain, with sufficient authorit 
Come, darn the hole that rankles in my heart. ee ee ae 
‘ ieee if 
EPODE. APOLOGY TO A J.ADY, , 
2 . . ® 0 
What power, beyond all powers elate, The appropriate phrases in the ensuing song, Wito Yann ide's douuy nod BONE baa Hh rs 
Sustains this universal frame? the practical philosophy of a British tar, his frank- re ; ‘, AN 
; Su ve tie a , BECAUSE I HAD LOVED OTHERS. LN LMITATIOoy Sh 
Mi Tis not nature, ’tis not fate, ness, his simplicity, his glee, and his very stub- oe Walter a 
* -T: . . > * «6 » a 4 
Tt K - poo dance of atoms blind, bornness, are finely calculated, by the genius of ie hae " ‘ 7 
a -therial space, or subtil flame ; Diavrn, to divert every reader. air Sylvia, cease te blame my yout ' 
ae No; ’tis one vast Eternzl mind, For having lov’d before ; Au 
i { Too sacred for an earthly name. We tars are all for fun and glee, Some men, ere they have learnt the truth, An 
ad He forms, pervades, directs the whole ; A hornpipe was my notion ; Strange deities adore. Di 
A \ Not like the microcosm’s imag'd soul, Time was I’d dance with any he, 
Ps Bi .: . x ; ‘ . . ° . 
te But provident of endless good, That sails the salt sea ocean: My youth, 'tis true, has eften rang’d, Th 
‘ By ways nor seen nor understood, Like b , audy fi : | 
Which even his angels vainly might explore d ti : ike bees, o'er gaudy flowers; An 
om Hich their hiehe: & 7 ee pases. I'd tip the roll, the slide, the reel, And many thousand love has chang‘d, E 
» F High their highest thoughts above Back, forward, in the middle, Till it was fix'd in yours. 7 
1 truth, Wisdom, Justice, Mercy, Love, And roast the pig, and toe, and heel, Jun 
it iptv ar in his heavenly essence, blaze and soar. All going with the fiddle. 
S, W i . pia, W o > . 
Mortals, who his glory seek, For Sylvia, when I saw those eyes An 
i] Rapt in contemplation meek, But one day told a shot to ram _ Twas soon determined there ;__ Sy 
Him fear, him trust, him venerate, him adore. To chace the foe advancing, Stars might as well forsaxe the skies, peed 
A splinter queer’d my larboard gam, ; And vanish into air. Am 
sles And, damme, spoilt my dancing. Au 
The folowing is a German drinking song, popu- Bok aps If [ from this great rule do err ' 
lar in the Rhingau, and probably the inspiration of Weil, I’m, says I, no churlish elf, New beauties to explore, No 
the o/d Hock, which it celebrates. We messmates be all brothers; May I again turn wanderer, Ins 
y vi k peat i cant have no fun myself, And never settle more. Th 
Bekranzt mit laub den licbe vollen becher, may make fun for others: The 
Und trinkt ihn frolich leer; ns 
anz Europa, ihr herren rec ® * . Aa : 
| oP Ry Toe ween tecuer, A fiddle soon I made my own, In the villages of Holland, among the peasants iN 
Ist solch ein wein nicht mehr. i hat victe"and bove rhhehe cabers ' : : : ; ah. IN‘ 
Learnt RULE BRIT ANNIA, Bobbing Joan, and they tell you, that fror villa » to village ‘ ee 
} Ibn bringt das vatterland aus seiner fiille, And grow’d a decent scraper : Ps NEE FON ; OE VUES | se tage Is Did 
; ‘ve war er sonst so edel sti P 
” ey ad wale ine But, just as I’d the knack on’t got, —_— 
Und doch voll kraft und muth? sont! : ‘ ldlin oA 
And did it pretty mic dling, TO A POT OF PORTER. iAl 
Rhe; ; I lost my elbow by a shot, Pro 
Am ein, am Rhein, da wachsen unsre reben ; And, damme, spoilt my fiddling. Sweet cooling draught ! that, with refreshing taste, Ha: 
Gesegnet sey der Rhein! Dost add fresh vigour to my weary frame, re 
Da wachsen robig ars ufer hin, und geben So sometimes, as I turn’d my quid, I wish thy copious stores might ever last, ‘a 
Uns diesen lieben wein. k - of thinki But such a pleasure is too much to claim : 
I got a knack of thinking; ut s pécasure 18 C ‘aim. tN, 
| At I should be an invalid, All pleasures, all enjoyments, are but short, A 
sar So trinkt hin dann, and last uns alle wege And then I took to drinking. Thine too, alas! is transient as the rest, tt 
: Uns freun und frolich seyn ; y When thou art ended, I am sorry for’r, NO! 
° -- ae . + Dae ..° thy iovscé ; est. 
Und, wissten wir wo jemand traurig lage, One day, call’édown my gun to man, B any hile thy joys ¢ ontinue, Tam bles: Int 
Wir giben ihm den wein. To tip it with the gravy ; Ah, me! what dreadful sight assails mine eyes! 
hice I gave three cheers, and took the can ea hb mee! SCIZCS mere a plage hat— Ny 
¥ ink THE BRITISH NAVY! en thousand horrors ail before me rise ; i, 
TRAGELS TION ne See Se Pee ee I see, I see—the hottom of the por! Ae 
. . w cruel fate that y peace destroys fA 
The brimful goblet crown with wines, Before a single drop I'd sipt, rae ba: “a crab pa coord ead mi rea ree 
And drink the cordial juice, Or got i¢ to my muakdie; And takes away my porte y joys. } 
Europe itself nak ote a vines A londgridge off m:y daddle whipt, uinnns Wi 
As these bless’d hills produce. " wonne < inti atte ockdital ’ : : 
P And, damme, spilt ibe guszle. In a Jetter to a foreign nobleman, who had ad- 7 
> S i 
is y mantched Si Wain im on teks A" , “ 
Yes, Germany’s the copious source So then I took to taking snuff, macnished 2! Walliams Jones et ” neglect the Wh 
° < Poenpredc ‘ . hal "? ee Peetryites - imate 
ar Of wines that all excel ; | ’‘Cause how my sorrows doubled, picasures O. a young Man, he replies in an animal Sho 
wet So mild, so generous, full of force, | And pretty pasiime *twas cnough, ed style, which wiil present a perfect pucture ol 
| None cheer the heart so well. D’ye see, when I was troubled. his glorious ambition: The 
‘ Do not imagine that I despise the usual cnjov- ‘ Bu 
Rhingau alone such grapes can boast, But Fortune, that mischievous eli, sie Le of enable + ath taal ides tail oie - deli Sg ; Thi 
i Huzza! here’s to the Rhine! Still at some itn or other ; gk ssc dk Pestle Pee ree a Mhigie Renny te : 
H fi And may the wretch, who slights the toast, *Not that I mind it for m> self, SLU ard dancing than Dy «eo, nor in the moderate W € 
nik Forget the taste of wime. But just for Poli and mother : use of wine, nor m the exguisite hearty of the ladies, 
of whom London affords an enchanting variciy , but * He 
Come, drink about, and let’s be gay, One day, while laying on a tack I prefer GLory, MY SUPREME DELIGHT, to all To 
With nectar so divine, ; ‘To keep two spanking fees off ; other gratifications, and 1 will pursue it through Dox 
. y ; tat eh ta ‘ ° ie hoe - Z oO 
“i eer eee SP Stee A broadside comes, capsizes Jack, fire and water by day and night. What a bound: Anc 
e > a x . ’ * . : ty wide 7 
And, damine, knocks my nose off. less scene opens to my view; if I had two lives, I 
Y i a i aa Se should scarcely find time for tive due execution of ‘Su 
: y ADY DARNING’ NGS. : : ’ . : . A ; . 
PR MESENGER ee : 3 So, in misfortune’s school grown tough, all the public and private prejects, which I havein QO! 
Written by an American Gentleman. In this same sort of knowledge; mind. Anc 
Along the stocking’s foot, with ease and grace, Phinking, mayhap, I’d = enough, mane Stil] 
ai Your tingers, lovely Mira, when you move, They sept me here to college. | 
ae On them with eye admiring I will gaze, The following is transcribed from a peper In vA 
4 And drink deep draughts of all resistless love. And here we tell old tales and smoke, the hand writing of Sir Witliam Jones. she 
And laugh while we are drinking, Wi 
Assume thy gloves, my most enchanting fair, ac eth ah ill hay ee. Fight languages studied criucally. But, 
W hen next your stockings you begin to mend, VER Shapes Ses eep ware °° I'nglish, Latin, French, ltakan, QO! 
For though full white the hose, they yet appear ‘ Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. 
As saffron ycliow near tay lily hand. For I, while I get grog to drink ; "Ve 
My wife, or friend, or KING in, Eight studied less perfectly but all latelligible, with But 
5 : ; . © a « r 
As constant as your all-obedient thread fact be ey ge ie he a Dictionary. Ah 
. ’ ‘vee. amme, to spo ; Sin ‘ ; k ; ve 
Does thy bright needle’s devious path pursue, Epanish, Portuguese, German, Runic, Wit 
So does each thought of my poor, brainless head, Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkis} 
Forever dwell, divinest nymph, on you. ’ Sat, £41NG1, 2 UPKISA. ‘No 
* In song writing, I know no passage more faithful | Twelve studied less perfectly, but all attainable. All | 
Of: as thy needles pierce the yielding hose, to character than this. Indeed the whole ballad is an Tibetian, Pals Phalavi, Deri Besi 
So oft thy beauties pierce my yielding breast, accurate picture of a Greenwich pensioner, too confidenty, bier Poe eee geass sa ae A 
Oh then compassionare my deep felt woes, , of the future, or too careless of the present, to grieve, Russian, Sy rac, Ethiopic, Coptic, ” 
-; - . * - ee *¢ < > . 
And bid. awhile the pol'si"d needle rest d white there's a single shot in the locker. E. Welsh, Swedish, Dutch, and Chinese. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
THE HERM{T’S APOLOGY. 
By Mr. Marruiorr. 
‘Cgme, Daphne, let us leave the mead, 
And o’er yon uplands bend our way, 
‘And many a bird and shepherd’s reed 
Shall sweetly sooth us, aS we stray.’ 


The youth propos’d, the nymph agreed, 
Aud o’er the hills their way they bent, 
And many a bird and shepherd's reed 
Did sweetly sooth them as they went. 


Thus oft this gentle pair would rove, 

And catch fresh hints from nature’s book, 
Exploring curious every grove, 

Each furtive well and flowery brook. 


And oft, some pensive-lulling lay 
Suspended sweet their artless talk, 
And oft, some varied landscape gay 
Attractive stopt them on their walk. 


Nor deem it strange, if thoughts refin’d 
Inspire the tenants of the plain; 

The muses love the unfettered mind, 
hev love to teach the village train. 


‘Now, Daphne, view the beanteous scene, 
And say, were ever flocks so white, 

Did ever vallies look so green, 

Or fountains shine so silvery bright ? 


‘And lo! that western cliff sublime, 
Projecting awful o'er the dale, 
Haste fairest, let us hither climb, 
And bid the falling sun farewel ; 


‘Nor will thine eye the prospect scorn, 
Amvng those rugged cliffs enclos‘d, 

Nor, when perform‘dythy labours mourn, 
In this severe ascent impos’d.’ 


‘No toils. she softly said, I fear 

That io sublime or beauteous lead ;— 
And straight they scal’d the steep severe, 
And gain’d at last its arduous head. 


When, lo! a prospect strange, beyond, 
Stupendous opens on their sight ; 
While many a sheety stream around 
Shot echoing from the towery height. 


The prospect strange they long survey’d— 

‘ But fainter glows the sinking day ; 

Think, Daphne, think, how far we've stray’d, 
We must not longer much delay. 


‘How dreadful, from this dizzy brink, 

To view that yawning dell profound ! 
Does not thy gentle bosom shrink, 

And, anxious, wish for humbler ground ” 


‘Such grateful awe my bosom fills, 

O! Thyrsis, let us longer stay ; 

And see, my friend, the neighbouring hills, 
Sull bright, retain the selar ray. 


‘A museful horror shares my mind, 
With wonder mixt and wild amaze ; 
But, ’tis of such a pleasing kind, 
O! Thyrsis, let us longer gaze.’ 


*Yes, Dapnne, sate thy curious eye ; 
ut say, by yonder rocks embrac’d, 

A hoary oak dost thou not spy, 

With foliage still luxuriant grac’d? 


‘Not far from thence, as legends tell, 
All underneath those rocks so high, 
Beside a lone, sequestered cell, 

A reverend hermit’s relicks lie. 
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‘ There every flower of modest mien 
And unassuming beauty grows, 

And many a primrose lurks unseen, 
And many a pensive cowslip blows; 


‘ There, screen’d from every ruder gale, 
The fragrant violet scents the glade ; 
And there the lily of the vale 

Contented hides its odorous head: 


‘ With pious dread, with look profound, 
The wandering shepherd eyes the cave ; 
Steps softly o’er the solemn ground, 

And scatters wild-flowers o’er his grave. 


‘ But tread not near that shelving side, 

For O! thou fill’st my breast with fear ; 
‘Think, should the crumbling sods divide ;— 
Incautious maid, tread not so near! 


‘ Not Daphne’s calm, offenceless mind 
Can there its lovely, shrine secure ; 

Nor all her softening charms combin’d, 
Not all her innocence ensure. 


‘ Restrain awhile that curious eye, 
And timely homeward let us wend, 
For soon will evening shade the sky, 
And soon the chilling dews descend ; 


‘ The setting sun has flush’d the west 
With many a tint of vivid glow; 

And evening meek, in pilgrim’s vest, 
Comes musing o’er yon mountain’s brow. 


‘ Then homeward, fairest, Ict us turn, 
For prudence bids thee now refrain; 
And when some clear and placid morn 
Shall tempt thee next abroad again, 


‘O take me, Daphne, for thy guide ; 

A pleasant winding-path I know, 

That waves along the mountain’s side, 
To yon romantic dell below : 


‘Nor will that breast, the lovely throne, 
Where every tender feeling reigns, 
Unpitying pass the moss-green stone, 
Where sieep the woodland sire’s remains ; 


‘ For kind and melting was his heart, 
(if village stories truth record) 

And ever forward to impart 

To wandering want bis little hoard. 


‘ Though long from social life retired, 
No cynic frown his brow assum‘d; 
But candour mild his looks inspired, 
And warm benevolence iilum‘d. 


‘Nor, if, as homeward slow we steal, 

I strive thy weary steps to sooth, 

And cheat the distance with a tale, 

Do thou, sweet listener, doubt the truth. 


‘One summer-evening fair and mild, 

I took a long and lonely round, 

And, sauntering devious down the wild, 
Yon unfrequented cavern found ; 


‘Long I survey’d the curious spot, 
‘The garden all with moss o’ergrown ; 
‘The neat-hewn wall, the concave grot, 
And mottos on each antique stone. 


‘ Then, on the flowery slope diffus’d 
Before the entrance of the cell, 
Light on my eye-lids, as I mus’d, 

A turtive, dew-like shimber fell. 





‘Methought, I still the striking scene, 
In all its fairy wildness view'd, 

The grot, o’erhung with fern so green, 
The encircling rocks and pensile wood. 


‘ There as I stood, with youthful zeal 
And warm philanthropy inflam’d, 
All earnest for the public weal, 

j The hermit’s tranquil life I blam’d. 


‘ Thou reverend sage, methought I said, 
That ownedst once this ivied cave, 

May every bliss attend thy shade, 

ind every sweet-flower deck thy grave. 


‘ Yet can I not thy life approve, 
Consum’'d in solitude austere, 
Lost to thy country, lost to love, 
And friendship’s mutual glow sincere ; 
ae tot 
‘ No, never can that rigid zeal, 
Which prompts to break great nature’s laws, 
And tends the social flame to chill, 
Excite the liberal heart’s applause. 


‘ What though opprobrious pride may slight, 
Or malice, falsehood, scorn, abuse; 

Will that excuse a coward flight, 

A spleenful gloominess excuse ? 


‘No: though misfortune, falshood, spleen, 
Opproorious, fierce, the good man try, 

A firm support he feels within, 

And, thence embolden’d, scorns to fly 5 


‘ And sure, of virtue’s sacred train 

In every place a few are found, 

The friends of truth, unskill’d to feign, 
That love to close affliction’s wound ! 


‘O! whilst the gentle Daphne lives, 
My heart at once to charm and mend, 
Howe'er perverted man deceives, 
The social cause I must befriend. 


‘Say, were the vocal organs given, 
That man, fastidious of his kind, 

By zeal or spleen to deserts driven, 
Should bliss from silence seek or find? 


* What but self-love ?’—‘ forbear, my son,’ 
Issuing above the rocks among, 

In solemn tone a voice begun, 

W hile biank surprisal chain’d my tongue. 


The eye of day, methought, was clos’d, 
And, save the neighbouring torrent’s raw}, 
No sound, no whisper interpos’d, 

’ Twas listening awe and silence all! 


‘ Forbear, my son! thy blame suspend, 
Till first my plaintive tale be known ; 
Then, if thou still must discommend, 
Let sweetening pity too be shown. 


‘From thy young breast, hope’s genial tids 
Smooth-flowiny, haply ne’er was cross’d, 
N or from its object forc’d aside, 

In dark, distressful wanderings lost! 


‘ And O, fond swain, if blest thou art 
In love repaid and friendship blest, 
Unus’d to sorrow’s piercing smart, 
And ignorant of an aching breast ; 


‘ Take heed thy bliss produce not pride, 
Nor damp compassion’s warmth divine, 
For ah! thou tco mayst soon be tried 
With disappeibtiacnis sharp is Maine ¢ 
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‘Nor let the benefits enjoy’d 
That dangerous apathy create, 
Which, here completely satisfied, 
Looks never towards a nobler state ! 
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‘ Lest, when those benefits depart, 

As soon, alas!—how soon they may ! 
Despondent sink thy bleeding heart, 
To unrestricted grief a prey. 


‘ Net that thou shouldst the comforts given, 
In discontented mood despise ; 

Regard them as the gifts of heaven, 

And slight not more than idolize. 


‘Yes; chief my piteous tale I tell, 
That, musing on another’s woe, 

With gratitude thy breast may swell 
To him from whem all blessings flow. 


‘Born far from splendor, far from art, 
*Midst lonely woods and bowery farms, 
An early fondness warm’d my heart 
For still retirement’s boastless charms. 


‘On nature’s face my youthful eye 
Still gaz’d with ever fresh delight; 
And oft I sigh’d, | knew not why, 
When artless beauty struck my sight. 


‘ Even when a child, to sadness prone, 
J lik’d the fountain’s gurgling wail ; 
And much I lov’d to muse alone, 
And listen to the stock-dove’s tale: 


‘Yet, though to pensiveness inclin'd, 
The smiles of bliss I joy’d to see ; 
And oft it hurt my peace of mind 
To hear another sigh like me: 


¢ With every helpless child of grief 
My swelling bosom sympathiz’d, 
And, when I could not give relief, 
A trickling tear apologiz’d. 


‘ And oft, as through the woods I mus’d, 
Romantic groups my fancy join‘d, 

And landscapes, beauteously confus’d, 
Jn fancy’s magic mirror shin’d. 


‘ And oft in groves and echoing dales, 

The muse’s voice I seem’d to hear, 

And, mix’d with sounds of brooks and gales, 
Imagin’d warblings sooth’d mine ear ; 


‘ And when sweet spring the earth renew’d, 
While fond in youth my bosom glow’d, 
Ideas, kindling as I view’d, 

In carols rude, unfettered flow'd. 


‘ But ah, not long life’s peaceful morn 
Its first serenity retain’d, 

For soon thick clouds of care forlorn, 
And grief its lovely lustre stain’d. 


‘For ah, young shepherd, reason proud, 
And clear perception, manhood’s meed, 
Oft only break the mental cloud, 

For worse than ignorance to succeed. 


‘ A lofty dome, embowered in shade, 
Stood by the neigbouring river's side, 
Where dwelt a sweet, accomplish’d maid, 
Her parent’s joy, the valley’s pride ; 


Such goodness, isnocence, and truth, 
Such sensibility refin’d, 

With all the loveliness of youth, 

And every elegance combin'd! 
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‘Sweet as the summier’s sweetest blooms, 
And meekly mild as evening sky ; 

Soft as the cygnet’s softest plumes, 

And modest as the cowslip’s eye! 


‘ Yet, though her beauteous form alone 
With tender prejudice possess'd ; 

Still, still her mind more perfect shone, 
And deeper far my heart impress’d : 


‘Yes, ever be the mind preferr'd ; 
A mind, like sweet Aspasia’s grac’d, 
Had coarsest lineaments endear’d, 
And even deformity effac’d !” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Far from the busy scenes of life, 
Where never dwelt the sons of strife, 
Plac’d in a pleasant, rural cot, 

By all the fickle world forgot— 

I take my pen and scribble rhyme, 

The jingling bell that dunces chime ; 
To speed my love from pole to pole, 
And graft it on your friendly soul ; 

To prove my friendship warm and true, 
As ever great Orestes knew, 

To tell my friend that perfect health 

I value more than stores of wealth. 
Can fleeting riches ease our pain, 

Or peace of mind once lost regain ? 
Can all the gold that mines afford 
Bribe mercy from an angry lord? 
Fair happiness, our end and aim, 
Irom virtue only draws her name. 
*Tis virtue gives us peace below, 
And cheerful hope in every woe ; 
When death, with horror in his mien, 
Before us spreads the parting scene, 


The fleeting vision sees unmov’d, 
And greatly bears the venom’d dart, 


Gay hope, of heaven elder-born, 
Descending on the wings of morn, 
Shall waft him mildly to his port, 
An exile pleas’d from fancy’s court. 
Come, virtue, fair celestial maid, 

An heedless youth in pity aid! 

Lead me thro’ life’s perplexing round, 
To where thy sacred fanes abound— 
There, goddess, let me sit at eve, 
And o’er my former follies grieve, 
With tears of tender pity view 

The sons of vice her steps pursue ; 


Shall emulate the tuneful sphere, 

With thee my guide I’ll safely steer 
Thro’ storms of trouble, grief and care; 
Beneath thy wing the transient day 

In generous deeds shall roll away. 

And when the night, with sable plume, 
O’er nature sheds a death-like gloom, 
Soft-pinion’d sleep shail bind my head 
In silken fetters on my bed. 


{ thought this letter to compile 
In a laconic merry style ; 
But serious things, in spite of fate, 
Came crowding on my barren pates 
If wit and fancy here combine, 
To damn this paultry verse of mine, 
Excuse the bard—a noble cause 
Shall screen him fromthe critic’s paws, 
Old duiness is my guardian muse, 
Her pleasing call I can’t refuse, 
She bids me now to go to sleep, 








AN EPISTLE FROM BARBADOES. 


The calm, good man, by heaven approv’d, 


Whose pointed anguish wrings his heart. 








FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


[Mr, O1.pscnoor, 


The perusal of the ingenious lines descriptive of «+, 
labour of sonnet inditing,’ inserted in the Port Fo); 


io 
No. 12, was so highly grateful to me that I felt an jp. 


vincible propensity to translate them into my vera, 
cular tongue, or rather to imitate them. If you please 
you may give your French readers, and those Ameri. 
cans, who have a taste for French literature, an 
opportunity of at least comparing the original with 
the translation, although on the result of that com, 
parison I build but small hopes. 


D—r.} 


Doris qui sait q’aux vers quelquefois je me plais, 
Me demande un sonret, et je m’en désesperé, 
Quatorze vers, grand Dieu, le moyen de les faire! 
In voila cependant deja quatre de fais. 


Je ne pouvais d’abord trouver de rime, mais 

Fn faisant ou apprend 4 se tirer d’affaire, 
Poursuivons ; les quatrains ne m’ettonneront futre 
Si du premier tercet je puis faire les frais. 


Je commence au hasard, et si je ne m’abuse, 
Je n’ai pas commencé sans l’aveu de ma Muse, 
Puisqu’en si peu de temps je m’en tire si net. 


J’entame le second, et ma joie est extreme 
Car des vers commandés jacheve le treizicme, 
Comptez s‘ils sont quatorze, ct voila le sonnet. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
NAN BELL—A SONG. 


’T was a fine summer even, the village look’d glad, 

And pretty Miss Luna in muslin was clad, 

Her sparkling attendants seem’d gay and serene, 

And with their kind presence enliven’d the scene. 

The honest old ploughman came whistling along, 

And laid down his luggage to give us a sonz; 

The sun-burnt young lasses, all charming and gay, 

In rows were returning from making of hay— 

When, ah! but I fear the sad story to tell, 

For ’twas there I first spied the soft charmer Nan 
Bell. 

At first they were silent on seeing me gaze, 

Then look’d at each other in seeming ameze; 

I ask‘d the kind damsel to shew me the way, 

She pointed her finger, but led me astray. 

With eager enchantment I g.z’d on her face, 





While sky-taught accents, warbled clear, 


Good night, dear [—m, my secrets keep. 


—_- 





Which, will-o-wisp-like, brought me into cisgraee, 

For not minding the passage, intent on Nun Bell, 

Astrologer-like, I step'd into a well. 

{ roai’d til the people came running abort, 

Says one, he step’d in, so let him step out ; 

But pity excited a kind-hearted neighbeur, 

Who atlength dragg’d me out with a bucket and 
labour. 

Then thanks to the stars that preside o’er that well, 

That [ now am restor'd to the sweet Nanny Beil. 


EPIGRAM ON AN EPIGRAM, 


The qualities all in a bee that we meet 
In an epigram never should fail, 

The body should always be little and sweet, 
And a sting should be felt in its tail. 
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